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ABSTRACT 



This study assessed the professional roles and research 
productivity of Latino academics at four research institutions in the 
southwestern U.S. Research focused on the academics' general productivity, 
professional roles, and motivations, as well as ethnicity- specif ic issues. 
Questionnaires sent to Latino faculty at the assistant, associate, and full 
professor level in a broad range of departments and academic programs yielded 
123 usable surveys (response rate of 62 percent) . Major findings included the 
following: (1) the largest group (40.8 percent) of Latinos were assistant 

professors, with the remaining evenly distributed between full and associate 
professorships; (2) the majority of respondents worked in liberal arts, 
education, and the professional graduate schools; (3) 35 percent of faculty 
devote 25 to 49 percent of their time each week to research; 41.6 percent 
devote a similar percentage to teaching; (4) the majority (64.1 percent) of 
Latino faculty devote 1 to 24 percent of their time to service; they are most 
likely to be active on their own campus rather than in their discipline 
at-large; and (5) 50.4 percent of faculty (publish one to ten articles in 

refereed journals during their career, with 45.3 percent publishing or 
editing one to four books and monographs. (Contains 45 references.) (MAB) 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to describe Latino academics at research institutions in the 
southwestern United States through an exploration of their professional roles and research 
productivity. Research questions that guided the study focused on the faculty subgroup’s 
demographics, work roles and preferences, professional background and practices, and 
research support and productivity. The data necessary to answer the research questions 
were gathered through a survey that consisted of two dimensions. One dimension of the 
survey borrowed heavily from Lawrence and Blackburn’s (1991) Faculty at Work survey 
and focused on indicators of productivity, professional role participation and preference, 
and motivation for role preference. A second dimension of the survey was designed by the 
researcher and centered on ethnic-specific indicators of productivity, professional role 
participation and preference, and motivation. The population examined in the study 
consisted of Latino faculty at four research institutions in the southwestern United States. 
Based on the findings of this study, the Latino faculty at four research institutions in the 
southwestern United States were a diverse, well-educated, and productive group. Most, or 
88.5 percent, of them self-identified as Chicano, Latino, or Hispanic, with the remainder 
identifying as Cuban, Puerto Rican, South American, and Native American. The largest 
group, or 40.8 percent of Latinos were assistant professors, with the remaining faculty 
evenly distributed between full and associate professorships. Latinos were distributed 
throughout the academic areas, but the majority of them were in liberal arts, education, and 
the professional graduate schools. Slightly more than a third of the Latino faculty were of 
foreign birth. Most Latino faculty indicated that their primary professional interest lies in 
both teaching and research, but their interest leans toward research. Findings from this 
study indicate that 35 percent of Latino faculty in research universities devote 25 to 49 
percent of their time each week to research; and 41.6 percent devote similar percentages of 
time to teaching each week. The majority or 64. 1 percent of Latino faculty devote 1 to 24 
percent of their weekly time to service. Within the service domain, Latino faculty are more 
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likely to be active within their own departments or campus than within the larger field of 
their discipline. The largest group or 50.4 percent of the Latino faculty reported that they 
had published 1 to 10 articles in refereed journals over their entire career. Also, 45.3 
percent of the faculty reported that they have published or edited alone or in collaboration 1 
to 4 books and monographs over their career. Findings from this study are consistent with 
the previous literature on Latino scholarship, as most of the respondents expressed interest 
in researching ethnic issues, and most of them actually conducted research on those issues. 
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Latino Faculty at Research Institutions in the Southwestern United States 



Background 

Latino faculty in research institutions perform services that are vital to the missions of 
their organizations. Their presence at research institutions stimulates the nation’s 
receptivity to the benefits of the diverse nature of its society in important ways: by 
providing Latino and non-Latino youth with role models; by preparing Latino youth to 
assume leadership positions; and by supporting Latino-related scholarship (Washington 
and Harvey, 1989). Numerous reports on the status of higher education for Latino youth 
have cited the importance of Latino faculty as part of a strategy to increase the participation 
and matriculation of Latino students in higher education institutions (Gandara, 1979; 
Gandara, 1986; National Commission on Secondary Education for Hispanics, 1984). 
Equally important is the contribution that Latino faculty make to minority-oriented service 
activities which promote the research institution’s organizational stability and continuity 
(Aguirre, 1987). 

Purpose of the Study 

Because Latino faculty in research institutions provide vital services, yet have such a 
limited presence in the universities, numerous studies have recommended investigating this 
faculty subgroup more carefully. The purpose of this study was to describe Latino 
academics at research institutions in the southwestern United States through an exploration 
of their professional roles and research productivity. Specifically, the study sought to 
characterize Latino faculty through data gathered from a survey. Research questions that 
guided the study focused on the faculty subgroup’s demographics, work roles and 
preferences, professional background and practices, and research support and productivity. 
The Latino Academic ’s Experience in Higher Education 

Although studies on Latino faculty are limited in number, the experience of the Latino 
scholar in the higher education environment has been fairly well documented. Generally, 
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the literature provides a consistent portrayal of the Latino scholar’s difficult work 
environment, of his struggle to reconcile competing demands from community and 
academe, and of his inclination to research and teach ethnic topics (Padilla and Chavez, 
1995). Much of the literature focuses on the barriers that Latino faculty face in professional 
advancement, and the obstacles most often cited are research productivity and institutional 
demands for service in minority-related matters. 

Reyes and Halcon (1988) portrayed the Latino scholar in an academe unchanged in its 
decades-old exclusionary practices. They contend that the progress of the Latino faculty 
member is impeded by forms of tokenism, typecasting, limitations on minority hiri ng, 
devaluing of Latino research, and hairsplitting practices that prevent Latinos from being 
hired or promoted. 

Escobedo (1980) described barriers to professional advancement faced by Latino 
faculty that she believed were a result of their sparse representation on campus. Latino 
scholars, she said are overloaded by demands for their services from the Latino and the 
academic communities. Escobedo suggested that the Latino faculty member is caught in a 
dilemma because the service burdens demanded by the institution are critical to the success 
of Latino students but are damaging to the Latino’s career because the time needed for 
research is diverted to activities less valued by their departments. 

Agreeing that Latinos were constrained by institutional demands for their service on 
minority-issues committees, Garza (1988) reported that a survey of 149 Latino faculty 
showed 43 percent participated in affirmative action or ethnic community-related 
committees. Similarly, in a study that examined the institutional participation of Mexican 
Americans in academe, Aguirre (1987) found that his 159 Mexican American respondents 
reported more frequent participation on minority related committees than on university- 
related committees. Aguirre suggested that the participation of Mexican American faculty in 
minority-related activities was not an organizational option they chose, but was the result of 
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a lack of options because of the absence of a sponsoring network for more influential and 
prestigious appointments. 

Escobedo (1980) speculated that service responsibilities isolated the Latino and 
restricted an “informal exchange of ideas, knowledge of available jobs and funding 
sources, and development of professional contacts in funding agencies” (p. 10). She said 
that the isolation of the Latino scholar was manifested in Latino underrepresentation in 
professional organizations and traditional journals. Escobedo (1980) and Arce (1976) 
agreed that Latino research was undervalued and the lack of publishing outlets receptive to 
Latino research was a significant problem that compounded the isolation of Latino scholars 
and contributed to their invisibility. 

The Latino Academic’s Interest in Ethnic Research and Teaching 

A small corpus of knowledge on the professional roles of Latino faculty indicates that 
the majority of the faculty includes ethnic issues in their research and teaching. Garza’s 
(1992) National Latino Faculty Survey revealed that two-thirds of his 238 respondents had 
written doctoral dissertations that dealt with their own ethnic group. The research interests 
of Garza’s sample persisted into their academic careers; he reported that 85 percent of his 
respondents were currently involved in research concerning Latinos. Wolf and Ingle’s 
(1993) study of Latina faculty reported similar findings: 32 percent of their 199 all-female 
respondents indicated that they had written dissertations dealing with topics related to their 
ethnicity; 57 percent said that they conducted ethnically-related research most or all the time; 
and 63 percent believed that Latino academics should be involved in some research relevant 
to their ethnic group. 

There are different explanations for the Latino scholar’s predilection to research and 
teach ethnic topics. Garza (1992) suggests that the socio-political context of the 1960s, 
when the majority of the Latino professoriate matured, molded the young scholars into 
“assuming nationalistic postures in defense of their communities in both their social actions 
and in their written works” (p. 10). Conflicting expectations from the Latino community. 
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which demanded that their intellectual leaders be advocates, and the academic community, 
which demanded detached scholarship, moved the Latino scholar “to seek answers and 
skills that directly translated into meaningful resolution to the social injustice and inequality 
facing their communities” ( p.10). It is this dynamic, according to Garza, that has 
persuaded the Latino academic to adopt ethnic topics as areas of substantive research. 

Reyes and Halcon’s (1988) interpretation of the Latino scholar’s preference for ethnic 
research is consistent with Garza’s; however, they expand on Garza’s concept of advocacy 
for the community. They propose that Latino scholars’ research interests have a genesis in 
their recognition of a shared history of discrimination, and an undeniable need to 
authenticate prevailing deficit theories about the Latino community, and a genuine desire to 
assist the community in improving its circumstances. Reyes and Halcon assert that Latino 
scholars give their community opportunity to “speak for ourselves, to define, label, 
describe, and interpret our own condition from the inside out” (p. 306). 

Johnsrud and Sadao’s (1993) study of ethnic and racial minority faculty concluded 
that their respondents expressed a strong sense of responsibility to serve their ethnic 
community even though the commitment to their community was frequently in conflict with 
their career goals. Two other studies substantially demonstrate the extension of the 
Latino’s interest in ethnic research and teaching. Garza (1992) reported 75 percent of his 
respondents and Wolf and Ingle (1993) reported 54 percent of their respondents included 
ethnic material in their classroom instruction. 

Conceptual Framework 

This study relied on numerous studies of productivity in order to isolate variables for 
the survey instrument. Specifically, Lawrence and Blackburn’s (1991) Faculty at Work 
survey study, Creswell’s (1985) meta-analysis of studies on research performance, and 
Fox’s (1985) comprehensive review of literature on publication and performance informed 
the selection of variables to measure productivity. A broad review of the literature on 
professional roles, in particular, Ladd and Lipset (1977), Yuker (1984), and Fulton and 
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Trow (1974) informed the investigation of the three major areas of faculty work. 

Similarly, a review of research on ethnic populations and faculty, in particular, Elmore and 
Blackburn (1983), Escobedo (1980), and Valverde (1981), Garza (1992), and Wolf and 
Ingle (1993) informed the development of ethnic-specific indicators of faculty roles and 
professional behaviors for the survey. 

Finally, Patterson’s (1975) model was used to describe connections between the 
experiences of ethnic group members and their choices of professional behavior. 
Patterson’s (1975) three principles of ethnic allegiance, proposes that individuals seek to 
reconcile conflicting interests in ways that satisfy their group allegiance while maximizing 
gains and minimizing risks. Patterson’s model suggests that Latino faculty in research 
institutions will tend to align themselves with ethnic groups and issues, but they will also 
practice professional behaviors associated with reward and survival in academia. 

Method 

The Questionnaire 

The data necessary to answer the research questions were gathered through a survey 
that consisted of two dimensions. One dimension of the survey borrowed heavily from 
Lawrence and Blackburn’s (1991) Faculty at Work survey and focused on indicators of 
productivity, professional role participation and preference, and motivation for role 
preference. 

Survey items measuring research productivity included open-ended queries about the 
number of articles published in refereed journals, over the respondent’s career; and the 
number of books and monographs published or edited alone or in collaboration, over the 
respondent’s career. Another set of items, recorded by set ranges, measured frequency of 
publication during the prior two years of (1) publications in non-refereed or non-academic 
outlets; (2) articles submitted to academic or professional journals; (3) edited books; and (4) 
authored or co-authored books. A final set of items — some open-ended and some recorded 
by set ranges — inquired about the respondent’s involvement in activities supportive of 
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his/her research. These items included queries about (1) submission of grant proposals and 
success in acquiring funding; (2) applications for fellowships and acceptance rate; (3) 
sources for research funding; and (4) preferences for peer review of manuscripts prior to 
submission for publication. 

Teaching was measured through two sets of items. One set of items, recorded by 
Likert scales, measured frequency of mentoring relationships initiated by students; 
frequency of need to schedule additional office hours in order to advise or mentor students; 
and degree of preference for research or teaching. A final open-ended item sought the 
number of hours per week that the respondent allotted for office hours. 

Service was measured through items that called for responses to be in set ranges that 
measured the frequency of participation during the prior two years in the following 
activities: organized a professional meeting; served on an editorial board of a journal; 
participated in campus-wide committees dealing with major issues; chaired a campus or 
departmental committee; played a role in the department’s curriculum revision; and 
participated in a study to solve a problem in the department, college, or university. 

A second dimension of the survey was designed by the researcher and centered on 
ethnic-specific indicators of productivity, professional role participation and preference, 
and motivation. Relevant to research, a number of items — some open-ended, some 
recorded by Likert scales measuring degree, and some recorded by set ranges measuring 
frequency — asked the respondent to indicate (1) funding sources for research related to 
ethnic issues; (2) perception of pressure to research and/or teach ethnic issues; (3) interest 
and degree of involvement in research on ethnic issues; (3) changes in the respondent’s 
focus on ethnic issues in his/her research; and (4) preferences for choice of ethnicity of peer 
reviewers of manuscripts prior to submission for publication. 

To measure involvement in the service dimension, open-ended items directed the 
respondent to report on (1) the number of active memberships in community organizations 
that are concerned with minority-related issues; (2) ) the number of active memberships in 
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community organizations whose main focus is not minority related ; (3) the number of 
active memberships in professional organizations that are predominantly ethnic or racial 
minority in membership ; and (4) ) the number of active memberships in professional 
organizations that are not predominantly ethnic or racial minority in membership. A final 
section of the survey sought demographic information. 

Validity and Reliability 

Content validity of the survey instrument was established through a 3-stage pilot 
study, as recommended by McMillan and Schumacher (1984). The internal consistency 
reliability of the instrument was established through a Chronbach’s alpha correlation of 
three scales representing research, teaching, and service. 

Techniques suggested by Dillman (1978) were used to maximize responses to the 
mailed survey. External population validity was addressed through an abbreviated, follow- 
up telephone survey of a stratified, random sample of non-respondents. This follow-up 
survey was conducted to determine if faculty who responded to the mailed survey were 
different from those who did not. Non-respondents who participated in the follow-up 
survey did not differ significantly from the respondents in their answers. 

The Population and Sample 

The population examined in the study consisted of Latino faculty at four research 
institutions in the southwestern United States. Assistant, associate, and full professors 
from a broad range of departments and academic programs were invited to respond to the 
survey. All departments and academic programs were included in the study in order to 
increase the number of eligible Latino faculty. A response rate of 62 percent of the mailed 
surveys resulted in 123 usable surveys. 

Quality control measures to assure proper coding and data entry included use of the 
EXCEL spreadsheet software program. This program generated the appropriate S AS file 
that was used to ran frequencies and Cronbach’s alpha. 
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Results 

Demographics 

Of the 123 usable surveys from Latino faculty, 88.5 percent self-identified as 
Chicano, Latino, or Hispanic. The remaining 1 1.2 percent self-identified as Cuban, Puerto 
Rican, South American and Native American. Faculty who self-identified as Native 
American were removed from subsequent data analysis. 

Of the 120 remaining Latino respondents, 73.3 percent were male; 26.6 percent were 
female. Though lop-sided, the gender representation is consistent with the U.S. 
Department of Education estimates of 79.3 percent males and 20.7 percent females in 
faculties at public research institutions (1988). Most respondents were young; 64 percent 
of the males and 73 percent of the females were between 29 and 48 years of age. And 
although 93.3 percent of the respondents reported tenured or tenure-track positions, the 
largest group held assistant professorships at 40.8 percent, with equal groups of 26.6 
percent each reporting full and associate professorships. 

The respondents’ youth was evident in their recent appointments and the length of 
their tenure; 50.8 percent have been at their current institutions for 5 or fewer years and 
58.3 percent have held their present professional rank between 1 and 4 years. Also, the 
majority of the respondents had received a terminal degree from a prestigious doctoral 
school relatively recently — 80.8 percent held a Ph.D.; 63.1 percent had earned their highest 
degree within the last 14 years; and 64.6 percent received their doctorate from a prestigious 
school. Most of the Latino faculty are in the liberal arts, although an appreciable number 
are associated with colleges of education and graduate schools; 54.3 percent reported 
appointments in liberal arts; 12.9 percent reported education appointments, and 12.9 
percent reported graduate school appointments. 

A surprisingly large number of the Latino faculty are non-natives; 35 percent of the 
respondents reported birth in a country other than the United States. Of the respondents 
who reported foreign birth, 45 percent indicated that they were 21 years of age or older at 
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the time that they established permanent residence in the United States, and 40 percent 
reported completion of 13 or more years of school prior to the establishment of permanent 
U.S. residence. 

Time Allocation to Professional Roles 

Numerous studies (DeVries, 1975; Mukheijee, 1968; Chaney, 1966; Friedlander and 
Marguiles, 1969) have explored the correlation between the personal values of higher 
education faculty and their allotment of time to professional roles. Because faculty allocate 
time and effort to their professional roles according to the values they ascribe to roles, it 
was interesting to find that a majority or 5 1.7 percent of the respondents indicated their 
primary interests were in both teaching and research, but leaned toward research. The 
respondents’ interest in research was reflected in they way they allotted their time; the 
largest group or 35 percent reported spending between 25 and 49 percent of their time in 
research; another 25.8 percent of the respondents indicated that they spent 50 to 74 percent 
of their time in research. The large proportion of respondents who reported spending 
between 25 and 74 percent of their time in research was consistent with Bowen and 
Schuster’s (1986) estimate that university faculty devote an average of 33 percent of their 
time per week on research. 

Research Productivity 

An examination of the Latino respondents’ productivity, over the course of their 
careers, showed that they are active producers of research. Fifty percent of the respondents 
reported publication of 1 to 10 articles in refereed journals over their entire careers; and 
52.8 percent reported they had published or edited 1 to 6 books and monographs over their 
careers. 

Similarly, a more focused and current snapshot of the Latinos’ productivity — their 
work within the last two years — showed consistent research activity. Thirty-four percent 
of the respondents reported they had authored or co-authored 1 to 5 books; 30.6 percent 
had edited 1 to 5 books; 48.6 percent had written 1 to 1 1 research reports for an agency. 
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institution, or other group; and 58.6 had published 1 to 1 1 articles in non-refereed or non- 
academic outlets. Also, it is noteworthy that most of the respondents reported considerable 
prepublishing activity during the last two years; 86.3 percent had submitted 1 to 1 1 articles 
for publication in an academic or professional journal. 

Findings from a comparative study (Guerrero, 1995) of matched pairs of Latino and 
European American faculty at researph universities in the southwestern United States help 
to bring some perspective to this study’s survey results. Guerrero used matched pair t-tests 
to test the null hypothesis that the mean scores of the Latino and the European American 
faculty were not significantly different in the areas of teaching, research, and service, 
Guerrero’s study (1995) found that the two faculty groups demonstrated similar rates of 
production of articles in refereed journals over their careers, with mean scores for Latinos 
being 13.1 articles; and for European Americans, 16.0. Also, the two groups showed 
similarity in their publishing rates for books and monographs over their careers, with 
Latinos showing a mean of 2.5 books and monographs, and European Americans, a mean 
of 2.8. Finally, the two groups evidenced similarity in their publication rates on four 
variables within the prior two years — publication in non-refereed or non-academic outlets, 
submission of articles for publication in academic or professional journals, production of 
edited books, and production of authored or co-authored books — with Latinos showing a 
mean of 3.6 publications and European Americans, a mean of 3.8. 

Solicitation and Receipt of Support for Research, and Research Supporting Practices 

In seeking out and receiving support for their research, the Latino respondents 
showed considerable activity. Over their careers, 84.6 percent of the respondents 
submitted 1 to 21 or more grant proposals; and 75.2 percent reported receipt of funding for 
1 to 21 or more proposals. Also, over their careers, 55.3 percent of the respondents 
submitted 1 to 5 or more applications for fellowships; and 50.3 percent reported 1 to 5 or 
more acceptances for the fellowship applications. Additionally, over their careers, most of 
the respondents acquired their funding from three sources: 80.5 percent reported research 
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funding from their institution or academic department; 52.5 percent received funding from a 
federal agency; and 49.5 percent received funding from a private foundation. The 
respondents also reported funding from state and local government agencies, with 31.9 
percent receiving funding; and from private industry, with 12.6 percent of the respondents 
receiving funding. 

The majority (88.1 percent) of the respondents reported that they circulated their 
work with colleagues prior to submitting it for publication. Of the faculty who circulated 
their work prior to submission for publication, 74.7 percent indicated that they usually 
shared their work with subject matter specialists, regardless of the ethnicity of the 
specialist. 

Ethnic Research 

Most of the Latino respondents are interested in and actually research ethnic issues. 
For the most part, the respondents have increased the extent to which their research focuses 
on ethnic issues, although they don’t feel pressured to conduct ethnic research. When 
asked to compare their interest in research and teaching ethnic-related issues to their interest 
in research and teaching other types of issues, 64.6 percent of the Latinos reported that they 
were either more interested in ethnic-related issues or equally interested in ethnic-related 
and other types of issues. Sixty-one percent of the respondents reported that they actually 
conducted research on ethnic issues, and 73.5 percent indicated that they did not feel 
pressured to research and teach ethnic issues. Of those respondents who reported pressure 
to research and teach on ethnic issues, 13.4 percent reported pressure from students, and 
13.4 percent reported pressure from ethnic colleagues. Finally, 84.3 percent of the 
respondents indicated that their focus on ethnic issues in their research had increased since 
they began their current appointment. 

For those respondents who received funding for ethnic-related research, support 
came primarily from three sources: 39.5 percent received funding from their institutions or 
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academic departments; 27.7 percent received funding from private foundations; and 24.3 
percent received funding from federal agencies. 

Teaching 

The Latino respondents devote a considerable portion of their time each week to 
teaching activities. Forty percent of the respondents reported that they devote 25 to 49 
percent of their time each week to teaching, while another 30 percent reported that they 
allotted 50 to 74 percent of their time to teaching. Additionally, the largest group (65 
percent) devoted 3 to 6 hours per week to office hours, and 83.9 percent scheduled 
additional office hours within the current term in order to advise or mentor students. 

In the advising or mentoring relationships that the faculty have with students, 15.1 
percent of the respondents reported that they initiated those relationships most of the time, 
and 62.1 percent reported that students initiated those relationships most of the time. 

Finally, 84 percent of the respondents reported that they served on a dissertation or thesis 
committee 1 to 5 or more times during the prior two years. 

The respondents’ involvement in teaching gains some perspective through a review of 
findings from a comparative study of matched pairs of Latino and European American 
faculty at research universities in the southwestern United States (Guerrero, 1995). Using 
matched pair t-tests to test the null hypothesis that the mean scores of the Latino and the 
European American faculty were not significantly different in the areas of teaching, 
research, and service, Guerrero’s study (1995) found that the two faculty groups evidenced 
similar availability to students through the number of set weekly office hours, with mean 
scores for Latinos being 4.0 hours and for European Americans, 4.3 hours. Also the two 
groups demonstrated similarity in their mentoring relationships and primary interests, with 
Latinos showing a mean score of 7.26 for mentoring and interests, and European 
Americans, a mean of 7.25. 
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Service 

Most of the respondents allotted some portion of their professional time to service; 
64 percent indicated that each week they devoted from 1 to 24 percent of their time to 
service. During the prior two years, the respondents were more active within their own 
departments or campus than within the larger field of their discipline; 39.8 percent had 
organized 1 to 4 professional meetings, and 35 percent had served 1 to 4 times on an 
editorial board of a journal. During the same period of time, 61.3 percent had participated 
in 1 to 5 or more campus committees, 60.9 percent had participated 1 to 4 times in their 
departments’ curriculum revision, and 50.3 had participated in 1 to 4 studies to help solve a 
problem within their department or institution. In spite of their frequent involvement in 
departmental and campus committees, most of the respondents did not have leadership 
positions in those groups; 51 percent reported that they had not chaired a campus or 
departmental committee within the prior two years. Twenty percent of the respondents 
reported administrative appointments. 

In community organizations, more of the respondents were members of groups 
concerned with minority issues than groups concerned with other issues; 45 percent 
reported membership in groups concerned with minority issues, and 32 percent reported 
membership in groups concerned with other issues. The opposite is true, however, with 
professional organizations, where a large group (86 percent) reported membership in 
groups that are not predominantly ethnic minority in membership. 

Findings from a comparative study (Guerrero, 1995) of matched pairs of Latino and 
European American faculty at research universities in the southwestern United States help 
to bring some perspective to this study’s survey results. Using matched pair t-tests to test 
the null hypothesis that the mean scores of the Latino and the European American faculty 
were not significantly different in the areas of teaching, research, and service, Guerrero’s 
study (1995) found that the two faculty groups demonstrated similarity in their rate of 
service within the prior two years. A single category within the domain of service was 
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measured through six variables: organization of professional meetings, service on an 
editorial board of a journal, participation in campus-wide committees dealing with major 
issues, chairing a campus or departmental committee, participation in departmental 
curriculum revision, and participation in a study to solve a problem within the department 
or institution. Each of the variables measured the frequency of the faculty member’s 
participation within the prior two years of his/her career. The two groups demonstrated 
similarity in their rate of service, with Latinos showing a mean of 5.40 for service 
activities, and European Americans, a mean of 6.04. 

Discussion and Conclusions 
Latino Faculty in Research Institutions 

Based on the findings of this study, the Latino faculty at four research institutions 
in the southwestern United States were a diverse, well-educated, and productive group. 
Most, or 88.5 percent, of them self-identified as Chicano, Latino, or Hispanic, with the 
remainder identifying as Cuban, Puerto Rican, South American, and Native American. 

The majority, or 73.3 percent were male, and most were between 29 and 48 years of age. 

A little more than half of the Latinos were tenured, and altogether 93.3 percent reported 
tenured or tenure-track positions. The largest group, or 40.8 percent of Latinos were 
assistant professors, with the remaining faculty evenly distributed between full and 
associate professorships. 

Most Latino faculty held relatively recent appointments of five years or less at their 
current institutions, and most have held their present professional rank for 4 or fewer 
years. The majority of Latinos at research institutions had a Ph.D. or Ed.D, which was 
granted by a prestigious doctoral school. Latinos were distributed throughout the academic 
areas, but the majority of them were in liberal arts, education, and the professional graduate 
schools. 

Slightly more than a third of the Latino faculty were of foreign birth. The majority 
of those Latinos were 21 years of age or older and had completed 13 or more years of 
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school at the time that they established permanent residence in the United States. The large 

c 

group of foreign-bom Latino faculty was a surprising finding in this study. More research 
should be conducted on this group of faculty. Specifically, an investigation of differences 
and similarities in foreign-bom and native-born Latino faculty should be considered for 
future research. 

The Professional Roles of Latino Faculty 

Most Latino faculty indicated that their primary professional interest lies in both 
teaching and research, but their interest leans toward research. This dichotomy of 
expressed interests by the faculty was confirmed by their actual behaviors. Findings from 
this study indicated that 35 percent of Latino faculty in research universities devote 25 to 49 
percent of their time each week to research; and 41.6 percent devote similar percentages of 
time to teaching each week. The majority or 64.1 percent of Latino faculty devote 1 to 24 
percent of their weekly time to service. A small group (20.8 percent) of Latino faculty hold 
administrative positions. 

Within the service domain, Latino faculty are more likely to be active within their own 
departments or campus than within the larger field of their discipline. Also, Latino faculty 
are unlikely to hold leadership positions within their departments. For example, findings 
from this study show that the majority or 51.6 percent of Latino faculty have not organized 
a professional meeting; however, 46.2 percent have participated in a campus committee 
from 1 to 4 times during the prior two years. The majority or 61 percent of Latino faculty 
have participated in their department’s curriculum revision, and 50.4 percent have taken 
part in a study to solve a problem within their department, college, or university on 1 to 4 
occasions during the prior two years. Most (57.2 percent) Latino faculty, however, have 
not served on an editorial board of a journal, and 51.6 percent have not chaired a campus or 
departmental committee. 

In community organizations, Latino faculty are more likely to be members of groups 
that are concerned with minority issues than groups that are concerned with other issues. 
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The opposite is true, however, with professional organizations, where Latinos are more 
likely to be members of groups that are not predominantly ethnic minority in membership. 
The implications of the preponderance of membership in non-minority professional 
organizations are unclear. Whether membership in such organizations is indicative of 
Latinos’ practicality, their dedication to their discipline, the absence of Latino professional 
organizations, or some other circumstance, is speculative at this time. Certainly, an 
investigation of the Latino scholar’s organizational membership that explores the 
motivations for membership, the level of involvement, and the rewards of membership in 
professional organizations would be worthwhile. 

Research Productivity and Research Interests 

The largest group or 50.4 percent of the Latino faculty reported that they had 
published 1 to 10 articles in refereed journals over their entire career. Also, 45.3 percent of 
the faculty reported that they had published or edited alone or in collaboration 1 to 4 books 
and monographs over their career. Latinos have been active in submitting their work for 
publication. This study found that within the prior two years, 52.4 percent of the Latinos 
reported that they had submitted articles for publications from 1 to 4 times. 

Conventional knowledge holds that Latino faculty primarily research and publish on 
ethnic issues. The Latino scholar’s interest in research and publication of ethnic issues has 
been documented in a few studies (Garza, 1992; Johnsrud and Sadao, 1993; Padilla and 
Chavez, 1995; Wolf and Ingle, 1993) and assumed in most other literature (Washington 
and Harvey, 1989; Reyes and Halcon, 1988; Escobedo, 1980; Arce, 1976). Findings 
from this study are consistent with the previous literature on Latino scholarship, as most of 
the respondents expressed interest in researching ethnic issues, and most of them actually 
conducted research on those issues. A clear majority or 64.6 percent of the Latinos 
indicated that in their research, they were either more interested in ethnic-related issues or 
equally interested in ethnic-related and other types of issues. Furthermore, a similar 
percentage or 61.8 percent indicated that they actually did conduct research on ethnic 
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issues. Interestingly, Latino faculty who conduct research on ethnic issues do so out of 
choice; 73.5 percent of the respondents indicated that they did not feel pressured to research 
ethnic issues. 

The large group of Latino faculty in this study who conduct research on ethnic issues 
is consistent with previous literature on minority academics. In fact, the Latino’s strong 
preference for researching and teaching ethnic issues supports the prediction from 
Patterson’s (1975) model that minority faculty in research institutions would align 
themselves with ethnic groups and ethnic issues and would also practice professional 
behaviors associated with reward and survival. Patterson’s model suggests that it is 
through these behaviors that minority faculty in research institutions can reconcile 
competing allegiances between ethnic/class interests, and still maximize their professional 

O 

circumstances. Findings from this study suggest that Patterson’s principles of class 
interests, reconciliation, and optimization may provide one part of an explanation for the 
Latino’s professional behavior in research institutions. 

Additionally, the large percentage of Latino faculty in this study who conduct 
research on ethnic issues is consistent with, though less resounding than, Garza’s (1992) 
findings that 85 percent of his Latino respondents were currently involved in research on 
Latinos. Likewise, this study’s report that 61.8 percent of Latino faculty conduct research 
on ethnic issues was preceded by Wolf and Ingle’s (1993) findings that 57 percent of 
Latina academics conduct ethnic-related research most or all of the time. 

Because the majority of Latino faculty conduct research on ethnic issues, the 
assumption could be adopted that most of the publications produced by those faculty are 
concerned with ethnic issues. This study did not measure the actual number of publications 
by Latino faculty that dealt with ethnic issues, so no conclusive answer is possible. This is 
an area, however, that should be explored in future research. Also, the related questions of 
whether the Latinos’ propensity for conducting ethnic research diminishes or enhances their 
chances of getting their research published should be examined. The literature on Latino 
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faculty assumes that ethnic research is a liability for the Latino academic, but there is no 
conclusive data to support that assumption. 

As previously noted, this study included faculty from a broad range of departments 
and academic programs at four research institutions in order to access the maximum 
number of potential Latino candidates for the sample frame. The conclusions of this study 
are therefore generalizable only to faculty in similar circumstances. More restrictive studies 
that include faculty from only a few departments or academic programs or that include 
faculty from institutions other than research universities may reach different conclusions. 
Recommendations for Future Research 

Findings from this study pose five questions regarding the Latino’s interest in 
research on ethnic issues. What portion of the work published by Latinos is concerned 
with ethnic issues? Does the Latino’s propensity for conducting ethnic research diminish 
or enhance the chances of getting work published? Has the status of research on ethnic 
issues improved in research institutions? If the status has improved, what influenced the 
change, and will its effect be temporary or lasting? What factors inhibit Latinos from 
receiving grants from grant-making agencies? 

Additionally, findings from this study of work roles and research productivity raise 
deeper questions about how well Latino faculty are performing in research production. 
Future research should investigate four key questions. In what publications is Latino 
research published? Who is using the research conducted by Latinos? Is the research 
conducted by Latinos advancing the general disciplines, or is it self-contained? Finally, 
how do the previously mentioned variables influence the criteria that members of the 
discipline use to evaluate and promote faculty? 
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